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INTRODUCTION 



Shera (1973), in describing the aims and content of graduate library educa- 
tion, pointed out that the Danton study 

although its statistics arc now seriously out-of-date, still stands as something uf a 
landmark for its analysis of the programs, subjects of dissertations, qualifications 
uf faculty and students, factors which were preventing the schools frum attaining 
fully their objectives, and the contribution the doctorate has made to the profes- 
sion. There exists a real need to bring his careful invesugation up-to-date, a need 
that is not met by Davis' tabulation (1968; of master's and doctoral .heses from 
1950 to 1967, or Walker's (1963) analysis of ihesis content for the years 19'19-58. (p. 
20) 

The Danton study (1959) was published 31 years after the first doctoral 
program was organized. It vvv.s one of the first ijuantitative studies on the 
subject. The study dealt with the following topics. (1) quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of dissertations (1930-1959), (2) objectives of doctoral 
programs, (3) major fields of study for the doctorate, (4) factors preventing 
schools from attaining their objectives, (5) w ithdraw al rate and time factor, 

(6) positions held by those who received the doctorate; and 

(7) contribution of the doctoral study to the profession. The purpose of the 
Danton study was to examine and review the status of doctoral programs 
offered in six library schools (Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Columbia, 
California [Berkeley], and Case Western Reserve), their objectives, and 
their accomplishments. 

Since the Danton study, 16 doctoial programs have been established. This 
meant that in the span of 17 years (1960-1977), doctoral programs have 
more than doubled in number when compared to the previous 30 years 
(1928- 1959) vvhx^^reonly six doctoral programs were in existence. It must be 
stres:>ed that the rapid expansion of doctoral programs in library and 
information science in the United States for the most part was a result of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 (Title II-B) which was a response to the 
need to strengthen and rev italize library education. It could be argued that 
the 1965 HEA Act program had contributed to the rapid growth of library 
schools offering doctoral programs as well as the number of degrees 
awarded. Concomitantly, the period from 1960 to 1980 saw a marked 
increase in the number of publications on doctoral programs, disserta- 
tions, and graduates. It could be hypothesized that the literature published 
from 1960 to 1980, taken together, has included most, if not all, of the 
variables reported in the Danton study, conversely the literature from 1960 
to 1980 has included variables that were not covered in the Danton study. 

The purpose of this study is to analyze and synthesize the published 
information on do( toral programs, dissertations, and graduates in the 
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United States from 1960 to 1980 and to identify what aspects of doctoial 
programs, dissertations, and graduates have been examined and reported 
in the literature since the publication of the Danton .study in 1959. 



METHODOLOGY 

To gather data for the study, manual searches were made through Library 
Literature, Doctoral Dissertations in Library Science (1930-75); Library 
Science- A Dissertation Bibliography (1 980), Library Science Dissertations 
(1925-72); Advances i7i Librarianship (volumes 1-9, 1970-79). In addi- 
tion to the manual searches, a PROBE computer search was utilized. (A 
PROBE search is a computer retrieval program developed at Indiana 
University to search the ERICTAPE of RIE and IJE.) More than 100 
articles, reports, books, and dissertations were generated out of the 
searches. These appeared in journal articles, parts of books and disserta- 
tions, and monographs. 

In order to achieve a systematic analysis of the textual documentation, the 
strategy employed in content analysis was utilized. A prerequisite in con- 
tent analysis is the construction of a list of categories that will ensure 
consistency in coding the characteristics of the documents examined. 

A method was devised to compile a list of words that will account for all 
possible deviations in the meaning of words used to characterize the 
published literature. The strategy used in developing the lists of categories 
is empirical and inductiv e. To obtain the list of possible categories, words, 
phrases, and idioms were extracted as they appeared in the text and which 
were lelevant to the topic investigated. The list of categories evolved as a 
collection of words derived primarily from the textual documents. A 
number of external sources were consulted to validate the terms— i.e., 
LCSH, ERIC Thesaurus, and Library Literature. 

This process entailed examining the language characteristics of 61 docu- 
ments and using these to generate a list of terns. The meaning of each term 
was determined on the basis of the usage exhibited from the actual docu- 
ments. The list consists of coded concepts that together represent the 
words, phrases, and idioms used in textual documentation. The list of 
categories functions to identify variant terms when they occur In the text 
and albws the coder to identify the cluster of words pertinent to each 
category. For example, the concept "admission requirements" may well be 
expressed in ways other than the simple term "admissions." Different 
authors will refer to this concept in a variety of referents. Thus the list 
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serves as a mapping device where a number of words occurring within the 
text are reduced to a few basic terms. 

After the construction of the list of categories, the next step was to analyze 
ear*> document on a sentence-by-sentence basis to determine whether or 
not a characteristic appeared in a document. If so, then the appropriate 
code was assigned to the sentence. The language used in the documents 
examined can be described as denotativ e, hence it was a fairly simple task to 
assign codes to each sentence. It should be ei phasized that this study was 
undertaken solely to describe the characteristics of the content of textual 
documentation and is not involved in the analysis of the number of 
occurrences of a term or characteristic. 



THE NATURE OF THE LITERATURE 

The published literature from I960 to 1980 included 61 items. These may 
be classified a^ either quantitative or nonquantitative studies (a study was 
considered quantitative when statistical techniques were applied toobtain 
data). Of the 61 items, 14 (23%) were categorized as quantitative and 47 
(77%) as nonquantitative. Two types of studies predominated in the quan- 
titative group: (1) analysis of doctoral dissertations, and (2) analysis of the 
doctoral graduates. Three methods predominated in collecting data: 
(1) survey research; (2) citation analysis; and (3) analysis of listsof disserta- 
tions. Survey research includes both the use of questionnaires and inter- 
views. The list of dissertations were a primary source for developing a 
profile of library science dissertations. It should be noted that the lists were 
used more in determining the number of doctoral graduates than in 
studying dissertations per se. 

In the nonquantitative category, the topics reported were ( 1 ; description of 
doctoral programs of individual library schools, (2) observations of or 
position papers on issues related to doctoral programs, (3) differences 
between the Ph.D. degree and advanced certification, and (4; lists of disser- 
tations in library and information science. 

Of the 61 publications, 20 (33%) focused primarily on doctoral p igrams, 
21 (34%) on doctoral dissertations, and only one (2%) on doctoral graduates! 
However, there were seven (11%) items that reported on both doctoral 
programs and dissertations, three (5%) on doctoral programs and gradu- 
ates, and one (2%) on doctoral dissertations and graduates. Seven publica- 
tions (1 1%) examined all three—i.e., doctoral programs, dissertations, and 
graduates Appendix A lists the various aspects examined and discussed in 
the published literature covering the period from I960 to 1980. 
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DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 



Of the 61 publications under review, 37 (61%) w ere on doctoral programs. 
The topic most frequently examined was "types of degrees" (12 items;. 
This was followed closely by those dealing with the "MLS degree," "pro- 
fessional experience," "foreign language requirements," and "faculty" 
(each topic featured in 11 publications). The two topics least discussed 
were "length of time to complete the courses" and "rating and ranking of 
programs." Of the 37 publications on doctoral programs, 27 (73%) 
included less than seven topics, and 10 (27%) included seven or more topics. 
Two topics— foreign language icquiicmcnts and history of doctoral 
programs— each had a full article. 

History and Objectives 

For a historical ptispective of the development and growth of doctoral 
programs, five publications (Bramley 1975, pp. 50-68, Carroll 1970, pp. 
183-223; Church well 1975,pp. 93-102,Osborn 1967, pp. 158-63, Shera 1972, 
pp. 398-421) are good sources. All five touched upon the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School's influence on subsequent programs 
and the role Chicago played in the systematic development of a body of 
knowledge in libraiianship through research and scholarship. If one is 
interested in Wilson^s role in formalizing the program at Chicago, one 
must refer to Shcra's article. It is quite evident that the development and 
growth of doctoral programs have been a slow, painful process, arid there 
was con;,:derable criticism among librarians as to the advisability and 
propriety of the Ph.D. degree in librarianship. Shera (1972) wrote that 
criticism within the profession was even more devastating than the v.riti- 
cism from outside (p. 399). 

Although the literature discusscil the philosophical basis and objectives of 
doctoral programs in library and information science quite differently, 
nothing in it was significantly different in substance from the summary 
given ill the Danton study. Altogether there was general agreement that 
doctoral study should have the primary aim of preparing students to 
assume roles of scholarship and to recogni/.e intellectual discipline and 
scientific research as necessary ingredients in the development of a body of 
knowledge. Harlow (1968) emphasized that the "degree is evidence the 
holder has the same kind of stamina as other academic people and a similar 
background in research techniques" (p. 485). Wasserman (1968) warned 
that "its benefit to librarianship will be ill-served by shifting its emphasis 
[from a research degree] to accommodate those who seek such study in 
order subsequently to pursue careers in administration" (p. 13). 
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Ratings and Rankings of Doctoral Programs 



Only Carpenter and Carpenter's (1970) study latcd and ranked doctuial 
programs in Thrary and information science (pp. 37-11). The authons 
compared tl.vir findings w ith those of tlu Caittci (1966; study todeteimint 
to some extent the influence of a school's reputation in other fields on its 
library school. One factor measured by the study was the effect of institu- 
tional loyalty on ranking. Marguilics and Blau's ^973; pecking order of 
the elite of American professional schools did nut show any significant 
change in the ranking of the five best schools in library science— i.e., 
Chicago, Columbia, Illinois, California (Berkeley), and Michigan. 

Although the White (1981) study was not included in this analysis of the 
literatare on doctoral programs, the author feels that a brief comparison of 
Carpenter and Carpenter's and White's findings aie in order. The database 
and methodology used ucrecntiiely different, nevertheless, the resulting 
rankings did not show any great changes in the general pattern in terms of 
ranking considering the fact that the White survey was taken 11 years later. 
Carpenter and Carpentei's prediction that a numbei of docfoial programs 
may improve or decline over the years was confirmed in rhe White study. 

Admissions 

Admissions criteria discussed in the literature v\cie age, grade point aver- 
age (CPA), Graduate Record Examination (GREj, completion of the first 
professional degree (M.L.S.), and experience beyond the first professional 
degree. The last two criteria were at least in nine publications (21%), CPA 
and ORE in five publications (1 and age in three publications (8%). 

Of interest is the variety of phrases used to characterize the CPA such as 
"high grade-point average,** "outstanding performance in academic stu- 
dies," "a CPA of B,** and "a grade-point average of at least four ( ;n a 
five- point scale). "GPAandGRErcquirements vary fromschool to school. 
One article surveyed the GRE requirements of schools vvhile another 
surveyed the opinions of doctoral graduates regarding the GRE admis- 
sions requirement. Most schools required the GRE w ith one administering 
its own aptitude test. Slavcns's (1969) opinion survey reported that 73% 
lavored the GRE requirement for admission (p. 526). It also noted that 
library administrators were willing to admit students with a lower GPA 
than library educators. The argument frequently made was that a GPA was 
not considered a reliable and valid predictor of future academic perfor- 
mance of the applicant. 

The literature indicated that either a master's degree from an accredited 
library school or a master's degree in another field could fulfill uneof the 




admissions requirements, though the M.L.S, Jcgiee is the moit generally 
accepted criterion. On the exueme end, one uni\.isit> pioposed that an 
applicant be admitted to tht doctoral piogram diiet tly fiom tht bachelor's 
program, in another institution, lx)th the M.L.S, and a setond master's 
degree from a subject field were required for admission, 

Sla\ens's (1969) opinion survey of doctoral graduates on requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree in library science reported that on minimal degree 
requiicments, 68% of the respondents indicated the master *s degree from an 
accredited library school, however, many suggested that flexibility be 
exercised in each individual case. The extent to which library schools 
considered tlx importance )f the M.L.S, as an admission requirement for 
the Ph.D. degree was summed up by Marco (1967) as: 

Wh.ii kind of degree OIK already has is a facioi oUunsidciabU iinpurtattu, and a 
is a fatior ucifihcd quiic diffcrciul) in ilic various adnnssioii decisions. Hu 
iiormall> expected trcdciuial is.iniasiersfroinaiiaicrcditedlibi.u) sduxjl vol die 
cqtiivaU'iu of a master's at Ctiicago). Chicago uould also take a |x*rsoii \Mth a 
master's from .in uiiatiredited lihr.irv sitiool .issuming othei leskultsandqu.tniies 
to be favorable, so uould Rutgers, uith lik(liluK>d of sume CNti.i ni.istei 's ioiirs( 
vvork neecssar), and .so vvould Illinois .ind Columbia. California. Muhigan. and 
Western Reserve vsould say no to tin unacci edited degree holdei. On the otiier 
h.ind, the old fifth'>ear B.L.S. is still good, in tlie e>es of ever> sihool except 
perhaps Rutgers (vvtiicti uould prob.ibl> require sonu .tddidoiial icceiu study at 
the ni.iSter's level). Michigan uniquely requires .. subject field mastei s. in addi- 
tion to .1 library science master's, (p. 7) 

Held (1968) questioned the "apprupriatencih of the basic profemonal 
degree, the M.L.S., as preparation for the research doctorate. Ph.D." 
(p. 258), 

There exists a variety of definitions for the term professional experience. 
Where some schools stated the exaci number of years of experience 
required (ranging fiom one to three years;, others simply indicated the 
requirements as "acceptable library experience" or "significant expe- 
rience." There were schools u hich did not leeiuire professional experience 
at all. Almost all schools, ho\ve\er, agreed that professional experience 
should be experience beyond tlic first professional degree. The \alidity of 
"significant experience** replacing the first professional degree was 
debated in the literature. Two points of \iew emerged on the need for 
library experience before admission to the doctoral program — i.e.. if the 
doctoral degree is a research degree, thus the need for practical cxpei ience is 
less apparent, on the other hand, there is an expressed feeling ihat w ithout 
actual contact w ith library situations, one is not fully prepared to confront 
library problems in the ad\anced form they take in doctoral curricula and 
research, Marco (1967) questioned the \a!idity of "their claim to expert- 
ness, and at their willingness to teach in libraiv school what they ha\e 
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never tried to do; operate a library. For the library science Ph.D. tends to 
bccume— as we shall see shortly— either a library bfhool teacher or an 
academic library administrator; he is almost ne\ei a pure researcher* 
entirely remov ed from library practice" (p. 8). Goldhor (1968) argued for 
requiring library experience before admisjiun to the Ph.D. program on the 
grounds that with "our Ph.D/s going into headships and teaching posi- 
tions, I am doubly glad for our requirement, because they will never again 
even be able to get that kind of i ork expei ience— and I think they should 
have it" (p. 270). 

hi a 1969 survey cf opinions of ALA members holding Ph.D. degrees in 
library science w ho w ere polled on cer tain facets uf the requirements for the 
degree, there was considerable difference of opinion Tlie survey reported 
that: 

Forty r n cent tlioughi tliat no cx|Kriciuc sliould be required, while ilic balance 
woidd rwiiiire at lea-i one year. Some tliouglu that rhe \anet> and thcquahtj of 
ihe expei ience should be exahiated. Oiliers beli'exed tliat related experieme. such 
as teadniiK in colIeRe. sliould Ik counted in lieu of Iibrar\ experience. (Slavens 
1969. p. 527) 

Since the survey uas done in 1969, it would be interesting to poll graduates 
regarding requirements for admission— i.e., the M.L,S. and professional 
experience— to sec whether they have changed their perspective on the 
issue. 

Two studies have some bearing on the validity of professional experience 
as a requirement for admissions (Lane 1975, p. 196, White and Momenec 
1978, p. 21 1). While Lane (1975) pointed out that ther^* exists 'an inverse 
relationship betv\ccn professional experience prior t(» receiving the Ph.D. 
and subsequent productivity" (p. 196), White and Momenee (1978) 
reported that 'Mx)th prior experience ^md prior research publicaticn appear 
to bear no positive relation to postdoctoral research" (p. 211). Neither 
study attempted to distinguish betv\ een the kind and the quality uf profes- 
sional experience prior to the doctorate- Nevertheless, Whiteand Momenee 
(1978) argued that: 

As a result inwfar as it is considered desirable tliat library school faculty have 
oixrationa! expcrinice in 'he areas in uhii h thv) teach, it tan be fwsiulated that 
they must achieve . before they become doctoral candidates. If the> enter faculty 
ranks u|X)n receipi of their doctorates without prioi operaiionaloi adminisirauvc 
experience, it does nci apoear from ihc survey that the> u ill be likely loacquircit 
later, (p. 209) 

Civ en the considerable differences uf opinion regarding professional expe- 
rience as an admission requirement, and in the absence of a definiiivc 
statement as to v\ hat h adequate or satisfactory professional experience, 
these studies raise the follov\ing questions. Should experience be defined 
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in terms of number of years? Should the institution consider where the 
experience was gained? Should the kind and quality of professional expe 
rience be considered? Should teaching experience (whether in a library 
school or in a nonlibrary field) be counted in lieu of operational or 
administrative experience? Finally, how dt admission requirements in 
library schools compare with other profes:,ional schools? Noticeably 
absent in the literature on au.nission requirements is consideration given 
to the school's policy on interviewing an applicant prior to admission and 
rhe weight given to the applicant's statement of goals and objectives in 
seeking admission to the doctoral program. 

Courses 

The topics discussed were course content (i.e., mode of presentation), 
required courses, major and minor concentration, number of credits 
required and length of time to complete the cou.st ;vork. A majority of 
doctoral programs have flexible course requiiements. The literature i idi- 
cated that views differed as to the nature of the courses to be offered. 

Shera, Shores, Wasserman, and Galvin were of the opinion tha. there 
should be some "theoretical base" course^ and "tool" courses. Shera (1972, 
pp. 408-10) designed a matrix for courses, Shores (1972, p. 24) emphasized 
the need for "loftier dimensions" in curricular content, W'asserm:..: (1968, 
pp. 13-14) enumerated a common core of courses that should be required, 
and Galvin (1973, p. 208) suggested a sequence of correlated coursework, 
seminars, and independent study. Slavcns's opinion survey of doctoral 
graduates showed that "71% indicated that the courses taken in library 
school by Ph.D. students should cover the whole field of librarianship" 
(Slavens, p. 527). Hunt, Reed, and Woolls (1979) summarized the opinion 
of respondents as to the strengths and weaknesses of the curriculum con- 
tent in three academic schools as follows: 

Strengthi. Flexibiliiy dnddi\ersit> uf the program, an excellent interdisciplinary 
approach, the researc h emphasis, uell-balanted program with good subject con- 
tent and interesting seminars. 

V/eaknesses, Students not 'read>" fur research need more statistical knowledge, 
more research and u ri ting for publication, rc-invcnJiun of the w heel if prior study 
IS covered again, still too many bibliographic and historical studies, (p. 215) 

The above evaluation of the doctoral curriculum content reaffirmed the 
findings reported by Slavens (1969, pp. 531-32) ten years ago on the 
strengths and weaknesses of Ph.D. programs. 

Several articles discussed the pros and cons of required courses. The 
number of credit hours to be required beyond the master's degree was 
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debated from diverse points of view. For example, Marco (1967, p. 8) 
reported that there were quite substantial differences in the minimum 
number of semester hours required beyond the master's degree — ranging 
from 30 to 78 hours in seven doctoral programs surveyed. Two schools 
required 30 credit hours, two would require 40 hours, and three other 
scho >ls would require 36, 60, and 78 credit hours. On the other hand, 
Slavens polled Ph.D. degree holders on the amount of course work that 
should be required in a doctoral program. He found that. "Although 26 
per cent thought that there should be no required minimum, most of the 
people who responded did not think this much flexibility was desirable. 
Sixty - tw o per cent thought that the course w ork should total at least twenty 
hours" (Slavens 1969, p. 527). 

Shores's (1972) view on this issue was more straightforward and structured, 
stating that. "There should be no coyness about mdicating a normal 
residence of two academic years beyond the master's and course credits (as 
long as credits persist as a measure of education) totaling 60 semester 
hours, more or less" (p. 24). 

One of the topics discussed at length in the Danton study w as on the majoi 
fields of study available in doctoral programs. Danton enumerated the 
kinds of specialization available in three schools. Five articles in the 
post Danton era picked upon this aspect of doctoral programs. One article 
prop )sed a concentration in historical bibliography or booktrade research 
(Cazden 1967). Richmond outlined some of the opportunities in libraries 
for holders of the Ph.D. degree, a number of specialties in library and 
information science are emerging which have enough substance to sup- 
port a Ph.D. p m. 3he pointed out that; "Library science has pro- 
gressed to the pc .it vvhere it can support specialists. Now it behooves the 
schools to produce them, and at the same time continue to turn out 
high-level administrative personnel. The same program is neither desira- 
ble nor necessary for both types" (Richmond 1970, p. 317). 

Other articles explained theconceptof specialization and number of hours 
required to complete the program. Three ai tides discussed briefly the 
aspect of a minor concentration. Myers (1980, 1977) prepared a list of 
specialization available in twenty -eight doctoral programs. The list 
includes programs that are found in accredited library schools as well as 
those that are interdisciplinary. 

Degrees 

The subsets for this category are. types of degree awarded, types of degree 
earned, the status of the degree, and the length of time to complete the 
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degree. For those who are simply interested in a listing of the types of 
degrees aw arded b> library schools in the United States and Canada, one of 
the best sources to consult is Myers's directory. 

Three types of degree are awarded. (1) the Ph.D, (2) the D.L.S., and (3) the 
Doctor of Arts (this latter degree being an innovation in Simmons Col- 
lege;. Several articles tried to clarify the ''fuzzy distinctions" between the 
Ph.D. and the D.L.S. What is the most appropriate degree for the profes- 
sion? Carpenter and Carpenter's (1970, pp, 33-34) survey revealed that 86% 
of the doctoral group chose the Ph.D. degree as the appropriate degree. 
This substantiated the study of Schlachter and Thomison reporting the 
Ph.D. to dominate the degrees earned by doctorates, follow ed by the Ed,D. 
and D.L.S. Schlachter and Thomison (1974) observed that, '*the program 
of parallel educational paths to library employment, sound in principle, 
appears to break down in practice" (p. 107). Negative comments have been 
expressed, however, regarding the validity of two types of degrees in 
librarianship. Two related questions that havecuriicular implications are. 
(1) What does the Ph.D. in librarianship stand for? (2) What is the Ph.D. 
holder expected to know? 

Five studies reported on the number of degree holders in library and 
information science in the United States, The average number per year 
varied depending on the period covered in the study and the overlap in the 
years covered. The average (ranging from 4.3 lo 21.7) was calculated by 
dividing the number of graduates by the number of years covered in the 
study. Though it may seem odd that as the span of years increased the lowei 
was the average per year, this was understandable because of the relatively 
low output in doctoral programs between 1926 ^rnd 1959. When doctoral 
programs increased in number in the 1960s, doctoral output accelerated. 
Three studies covered at least 40 years while the other two studies included 
13 and 30 years respectively. 

Degrees earned were also tabulated by granting institutions. Generally, the 
more recent the study, the more institutions were likely to be mentioned. 
The Danton study (1959), for example, included only five programs, while 
Carpenter and Carpenter's study (1970) included eight, A more sophisti- 
cated and complex correlation was attempted by Schlachter and Thomi 
son. The authors cross- tabulated typeof degree earned with other variables 
such as position held, sex, and dissertation related job, and method of 
research used. 

Caipenter and Carpenter's (1970) study pointed out, based on "both direct 
and indirect evidence," that the "present number of doctoral programs is 
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not adequate" (p. 35). (B> 1950, 15 library schools were offering doctoral 
programs.) Their conclusion was that there are not enough Ph.D.s in 
library science to meet the demand and that, therefore, subject Ph.D.s will 
continue to be utilized. But the picture has changed radically since then. 
According to White and Momenee (1978): 

While ihe irend for library education posis has been toward il.e doctorate, the 
trend in administrative posts has been aua> from the doctorate and toward a 
demonstrated ability to manage. The most dramatic evidence fur this comes in a 
study by Kaser, which reports that in I960 90 percent of ARL (Association of 
Research Libraries; head librarians achieved doctorates. In 1976 this had dropped 
to 15 percent of ARL library administrators, (pp. 208-09) 

The preceding observations seem to imply a fluctuating demand for the 
doctorate over the years. The cause for the drop in the r:umber of ARL 
library administrators could perhaps be attributed to the attrition rate in 
doctoral candidates. 

Length of Time to Complete Degree and Attrition Rate 

Whereas the pre-Danton period reported a high attrition rate, the post- 
Danton period reported a relatively low rate. In the Danton (1959) study the 
ratio betw een total students and those aw arded the degree \ aries from 8. 1 to 
12. 1 (p. 442). The attrition rate in librarianship is not different from that of 
other disciplines. Of the post-Danton liter... ure, only Schlachter and 
Thomison (1974, p. 100) touched on the subject of attrition and with- 
drawal rate from the doctoral program. Their data were based on 262 dis- 
sertations reported in the Journal of Education for Librariamhip research 
record column. 

The length of time to complete the degree w as calculated by comparing the 
number of students who started working on their dissertations with those 
who actually received the degree. The Danton study identified two factors 
affecting the length of time to fulfill requirements. ( 1 ; lack of financial aid, 
and (2) lack of part-time employment. 

The importance giv en to this topic in the study vv as not sur pr ising because, 
during that period, there was a great concern for the lack of financial aid 
for doctoral students. The importance of this issue is diminished consider- 
ably in the post 1959 literature. The availability of the Higher Education 
Ac t II-B (HEA IIB) fellow ships par tly r esolv ed the problem of financial aid 
in the 1960s. Carpentei and Carpenter (1970) concluded that "the inade- 
quate number and the selectiv e recruitment of doctorates suggest the need 
for greatly increased financial assistance for doctoral study, if only to 
reduce the importance of financial resources alone in attaining the 
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doctorate— a problem particular!} acute for those from less well-to-do 
families" (p. 35). With federal subsidies dr>ing up, it would seem likely 
that -he 1980s will witness the resurgence of this issue. 

Comparison of the Danton stud; with the Schlachter and Thomison study 
would not be entirely valid because of differences in the circumstances 
under which the studies were conducted. However, certain generalizations 
may be drawn from both studies. Increased financial aid, for instance, is 
one of the factors which may account for the declining attrition rate. The 
difference in qualify between the doctoral programs before 1959 and those 
after the 1959 period is another. The enforcement of more rigorous stand- 
ards resulted in the admission of students who were better prepared to 
weather the rigors of a doctoral program. 



Competencies 

Five articles described foreign language itquirements. There was no 
widespread agreement among the schools except that foreign language 
competencies be in French, German, or Russian. It was recommended that 
foreign language requirements be liberalized in order to break down the 
monopoly of the French and German languages. Ojie study tried to deter- 
mine the purpose the foreign language requirement served in a doctoral 
program and w hether the present language requirements fulfilled the aim. 
The conclusion was that "it is difficult to draw firm conclusions about the 
true need and usefulness of foreign language proficiency and research" 
(Walch 1970, p. 179), The literature on foreign language requirements 
predicted a trend toward reducing the requirements from two to one 
language w ith students opting to take statistics or computer ( ourses in lieu 
of foreign languages. 

Two topics relating to research competencies were discussed, namely, 
"tool courses'* and ''predoctoral research." A "tool course" should prepare 
the student to for mulate a dissertation problem and prov ide opportunities 
to learn research techniques. The other topic— the postdoctoral research — 
is a story by itself. The Hunt, Reed, and Woolls (1979) opinion survey of 
graduates from three doctoral programs indicated that one of the most 
mentioned weaknesses of the program related to research was that. "Stu- 
dents not 'ready* for research need more statistical knowledge, more 
research and writing for publication" (p. 245). This deficiency should not 
come as a surprise because almost four decades ago Berelson (1949j categor- 
ically stated that: 

Most students come to scientific research iti librarian ship from an aiademic 
background wliuh does not prepare tliem for this specialized activity ....And 




<id\anted students simply cannot learn enough about research methods in the 
time a\ailable. It is ludicrous to ihink that the student can karn enough in one 
course, plus what he picked up on research methcxis in subject courses, to enable 
him to con duct a creditable research stud>» and >et ue operate on that assumption, 
(p. 218) 

Harlow (1968) had placed the crux of the mailer on ihe faculi> when he 
stated thai "the main reason that research does not take,' that doctoral 
students do not become fascinated with research and develop into compe- 
tent and productive research people, may be that they have not served 
under sufficiently capable, committed, and communicative faculty" (p. 
485). Likewise an institution's research reputation did not seem to be an 
overriding factor in the applicant's choice of a teaching position. Carpen- 
ter and Carpenter (1970), in examining the factors that applicants consi- 
dered in their selection of teaching position, made the following 
obsenations on the importance of research for the development of 
librarianship; 

That this importance is so appare.it to our respondents is not certain, for only a 
bare majority place it among the first three priorities. (It might be argued that 
research, too, is an element m "school's reputation,' but there is little other 
e\idence for this!; There are some surprising differences in the importance of 
research to graduates of different institutions, (pp. 22-23) 



Lane (1975) reported that the "best predictors of the post-doctoral Publica- 
tion Total seems to be the Pre-doctoral Publication Total and Years 
Elapsed B.A. to Ph.D." (p. 216). White and Momenee (1978, p. 211) on the 
other hand, concluded that preductoral research publication appears to 
have no positive relation to postdoctoral research. 

Most authors lamented the lack of research done by doctoral gr aduates after 
completion of the degree. The Danton study indicated that the situation in 
librarianship was not different from that in other fields in the sense that "a 
large proportion, and possibly majority , of those w ho earn the doctorate do 
not, thereafter, achieve a major scholarly work" after completion of a 
doctoral thesis (Danton 193j, p 447;. Richmond (1970) made the following 
observations. "A good proportion of Ph.D.'s in all fields produce little or 
nothing in the way of scholarly work, suggesting that the degree was 
obtained for reasons other than a dcaire for an intellectually oriented life" 
(p. 317). 

Richmond (1970) proposed that "the Ph.D. in library science might be 
geared to attra»-t aspiring researchers, teachers, and specialists, with some 
other kind of doctoral degree for administrators and general practitioners" 
(p. 317). She felt that there is enough room for both types of degrees on the 
doctoral level since the library field is broad and has come to the "ponit 
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where it can suppurt specialistb." She compaies thib differeniiaiiun on the 
doctoral level somewhat like the "division in inodern physics between 
theoreticians and experimentalists*' (Richmond 1970, p. 317). 

ExaminaUons 

A variety of terminology was used to designate the examination phase, 
such as "quals," "prelim," "candidacy," "comprehensive examination," 
and "preliminary examinations." The options available were written 
examinations, oral examinations, and both written and oral examina 
tions. There was a variety of approaches to the administration of the 
examinations as well as tc the composition of the membership of the 
committee. Most authors agreed that the examinations were u.sed as a 
measurement of mastery but not simplified to the level of the content of the 
first professional degree. Many crucial questions, however, were raised 
regarding the nature of the examinations. For example, should they test 
the general knowledge of librarianship or should they be restricted or 
limited to the area of specialization? How rigorous should the examina- 
tions be? Who should be responsible fur administering the examinations? 

Dissertation Committee 

One encounters such terms as "dissertation research committee," "doc- 
toral thesis committee," "dissertation advisory committee" and wonders 
why schools cannot agree on one designatron for this committee. Most 
articles described the constituency of the committee — i.e., who can serve, 
number of members, and a representation of the student's outside area of 
concentration — and its function. There was general agreement that the 
committee's responsibility rested primarily in approving the dissertation. 
Slavens {1979, p. 235) conducted an opinion survey of graduates from one 
program regarding their perception of the role of the chairman of the 
committee in the determination of the dissertation topic and the availabil- 
ity of the members for consultation. Because of the limited number of 
studies on the proportion of dissertations superv ised by indiv idual faculty 
members, it is not possible to formulate a valid generalization. The Lane 
study (1975, p. 168), for example, indicated that, for a population of 289 
doctoral students, no one advisor had over 7.5% as advisees. Houser and 
Schrader (1978, p. 66; reported that 35 (89%) out of 39 dissertations in one 
school were supervised by five faculty members (roughly 17.8%). In an 
unpublished paper, Schrader (1979, p. 14) pointed out that in one school 
duringthe tenyearsfrom 1968 to 1977, out of 57 dissertations, 46(81%)were 
supervised by eight faculty members who averaged six advisees per advisor. 

On the question of the dissertation committee, Houser and Schrader (1978, 
p. 66) posed two questions. What kinds of problems w ere studied under the 
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supervision of these faculty? anr' What was tht relationship between the 
kinds of problems studied in the dissertations and the educational back- 
ground and library experiences of the super\isoi? Concomitant to these 
would be a question with political underpinnings— What prompt-d a 
student to choose one faculty member as a chairperson and. or a membei of 
his her committee? Obviously the logical rationale would be that the 
faculty member so chosen had the specialization on the subject of the 
dissertation— needless to say, this may not always be the case. 

Faculty 

During the 1960s, the problem of building a qualified faculty for dov.toral 
programs in library and information science was emphasized in the litera- 
ture. During this period there was a relatively low supply of doctorates. 
The term qualified meant a faculty that combined the knowledge and skill 
necessary for teaching at the doctoral level with the experience in research 
necessary to guide doctoral students. There was virtually complete agree- 
ment in the literature that schools needed to find a faculty combining 
professional competence required for the M.L.S. and D.L.S. with research 
competence for the Ph.D. 

Two studies listed what doctoral recipienti^ considered to be strength m a 
faculty (Slav ens 1969, pp. 531-32, Hunt, Reed, and Woolls 1979, p. 245). Of 
p.-'icu'ar interest was the fact that very little attention was given to 
"qu Uit> of teaching" and in some cases was not mentioned at all in the 
litera ure although it was suggested that ''a topic in teaching methods" be 
part of continuing educational opportunities. There was more concern for 
the lack of time faculty devoted to students, for the faculty's lack of 
practical experience, and for the dearth of re^^earch conducted by faculty 
members. 



Recruitment 

Danton ( 1 959) argued that the major obstacle to recru iting qualified candi- 
dates to the doctoral program was the "inadequate number and imountof 
research grants, fellowships and i aching assistantships" (p. 139). It would 
appear that the availability of federal support funds in the 1960s would 
have alleviated and partially answered the financial problems attendant to 
recruitment. Dal ton (1968), however, observed that the "major problem 
has been and continues to be the problem of attracting to the profession our 
share of people capable of doing the job Weinberg and Overhage have in 
mind" (p. 327). (Weinberg and Overhage referred to people who are 
prepared to cope with the information explosion— the job of shifting, 
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reviewing, and synthesizing information.; Two years later, Carpenter and 
Carpenter (1970) echoed this view, stating that the "inadequate number 
and the selective recruitment of doctorates suggest the need for greatly 
increased financial assistance for doctoral study" (p. 35). Aside from finan- 
cial resources, other factors cited in the literature as hampering the attrac- 
tion of first-rate people to the doctoral piugram w ere. ( 1 ) no demand for the 
doctor's degree from public or special libraries, and (2) the general indiffer- 
ence of practicing librarians to the problems of academic research. 

Recruitment should concentrate more on the rewards of teaching and 
research if library education is to be self-fulfilling andif libiaiianship ib to 
hav e firm intellectual foundations. Carpenter and Carpenter ( 1 970) recom- 
mended that selective recruitment begin "at an earlier age, in order to 
attract productive-aged younger persons into the profession" (p. 35). Dan- 
ton (1959) observed that "it is almost as true today as it was a quarter of a 
century ago that librarianship offers little or no incentive or opportunity 
for the librarian to pursue research" (p. 440). It is still valid today. It would 
seem that certain problems have consistently plagued the profession, 
although the problems differ in their magnitude. 

Importance and Contribution to the Profession 

As early as 1949, Berelson discussed the whys, whats, and **so what" 
questions on advanced study and research in librarianship. The conse- 
quences of the doctorate degree affects three groups— i.e., the students, the 
schools, and the profession. For the students the programs offer them the 
opportunity to "learn something" and they "get good jobs in librarian 
ship.. .an extremely effective springboard for upward mobility in the pro- 
fession" (Berelson 1949, p. 219). For the schools, the doctoral programs, 
"when properly administered, have the effect of vitalizing the school, of 
keeping it plastic, curious, alert, alive.. ..The second consequence for the 
schools is that... they exert mure influence upon the profession. ..through 
their advanced students and their research programs" (Berelson 1949, p, 
220;. Berelson (1949) further stated that. "Just as the major consequence of 
advanced training in librarianship is the increment in personnel, so the 
major consequence of research in librarianship for the profession gener- 
ally is the increment of knowledge which it has provided" (p. 222). 

The post-Danton literature echoed similar sentiments. DeHart (1969; guv e 
her personal assessment of the impact of the doctoral program in her career 
as follows: 

Ahhuugh certain changcb in the Rutgtrb di^uMl program have beenbuggebttd in 
this paper, tlm graduate fceh that the pr^r ain has been highly relevant to her 
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subsequenl library work, teacning and other library relaied aclivilies. Paramount 
among lis sirenglhs is the f ..t that th: program is deeply rooted in highstandar 
of scliolarship. (p. 322) 

The degree served as a passport to lop administrative positions. To a 
certain extent it enabled graduates »o accept top level positions that it 
otherwise would have taken them ^ or 10 years to reach. In an academic 
setting, the doctorate afforded the libraiiaii "akindofparity with faculty, a 
higher acceptance rating with appointment committees, and a status 
which his later performance will not adversely modify" (Harlow 1%8, p 
485). 

The importance placed on an earned doctorate for faculty appointment m 
library schools cannot be minimized. The degree is an essential prerequi- 
site to a tenure-track position and membership in the administration's 
graduate school council. White and Momenee (1978) emphasized the sig- 
nificance attached to the degree in "establishing and retaining status for 
the school within its own academic setting is recognized, cannot be 
ignored, and is Drobably behind much of the recent upgrading in educa- 
tional requirements for faculty in library schools" (p. 212). Furthermore, it 
should be acknowledged that library schools are cognizant of the 'stress 
placed by the accreditation teams on both the number and diversity of 
earned doctorates as an indication of faculty competence" (White and 
Momenee 1978, p. 212). 

Two authors looked into the status and image of the doctoral degree in 
library and information science. The directors of doctoral programs in 
seven library schools "expressed secure feelings about the status of the 
library science doctorate" (Marco 1967, p. 12). Carpenter and Carpenter's 
(1970) study of the prestige of the doctoral degree in library and informa- 
tion science viewed from the outside concluded that: 

Deans and doctorates felt as follows about the uay in which non-libranans 
consider the library science doctorate in comparison with other doctorates. 32 
percent felt that ii lates "near the bottom," only four percent "near the top, " and 
the majVii^ in i!ie middle." It uould seem that corollary to the seiitimcni about 
the substantiality of the field, about unc third feel outsiders rate the degree poorly, 
(p. 30) 

There seems to be a curious ambiguity in the attiiaJe of the profession ou 
this issue. It would be helpful from the standpoint of truth and reality to 
poll the opinions of other disciplines regarding the doctorate in library 
and information science. Such a poll would shed light on questions such 
as: Are outsiders aware of the existence of the doctorate degree in library 
and information science? How do they rate it in comparison to their own 
discipline as well as other doctoral programs? 
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Dan ton (1959) con tended that ' *a respectable per cen lage of the dissertations 
constitutes genuine contributions to learning and has significantly 
increased our know ledge and undersrandina" (p. 448) of the problems and 
issues confronting librarianship. To Danton this is one of the strengths of 
the doctoral program. Thepost-Danton literature indicated that graduates 
felt that the value in the preparation of the dissertation was useful in their 
jobs and that the dissertation had a bearing on the solution of problems in 
librarianship. Slavens's (1979, p. 237) study of dissertations accepted at the 
University of Michigan library school found that 35% of the respondents 
who had accepted positions in library schools considered the preparation 
of the dissertation as highly useful for thecontentof the courses which they 
had taught. On the other hand, 24% of those who had accepted administi a 
live positions considered the preparation of the dissertation as useful to 
their administrative work. 

Issues and Problems 

Five articles written in a period of twelve years (1967-1978) touched on 
some of the issues and problems facing doctoral programs. These can be 
categorized as follows, program structure, curriculum content, status of 
research, and recruitment. 

The complaints directed at program structure and curriculum content 
were varied. On program structure. Carpenter and Carpenter (1970) 
reported that "many of our elite group [refers to doctorates who are 
exceptionally influential in library administration and library education] 
feel that doctoral study is not w ell-organized at ev en the better schools, that 
there are too many irrclev ant barriers to early completion of the degree" (p. 
35). The authors contended that early completion of the degree could be 
facilitated by 'organized efficiency" coupled with "good faculty relation- 
ships." Schlachter and Thomison {1974a) called for the reconsideration of 
procedures for establishing doctoral programs in library and information 
science. It is disturbing to see that "a large number of doctoral degree 
granting programs have been developed... .Some of these programs are so 
sma^! in output that on an expenditure basis alone they should be exam- 
ined carefully by the parent schools'' (p. 109). 

The doubts and uncertainty in the profession as to the graduate character 
of library science had permeated the doctoral program. Osborn (1967) 
noted that in some instances library school faculty members "deny that 
there is any basic difference between first-professional — degree and doc- 
toral studies, either i*i subject matter or level of comprehension" (p. 161). 
This attitude is exacerbated by the fact th.^t in a number of programs 
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doctoral students tukc courses that arc on the mastcfs level. Osboin (1967) 
stressed that for a program to be successful in producing graduates who 
have research and teaching competencies "there muM be .some built-in 
dev ice, a proseminar or the systematic help of an uJv isor, tu mark the jump 
that must be made to a more ad\ anced p( l»u ol v icw * (p. 161). Shera ( 1 972) 
expressed the opinion that; 

A program vvliidi purports lo produce gradu«iics uliu li.ivi ilu cum|x;u*ncK's 
required for professional rescartliand l a*, lung in libiaiiansliip, niusUontenualc 
on formal »uid> of ilic tlieorencal bases and ilieu areas uf apphcaiion. li must 
provide advanced Mud> in subjects and fields pertinent tu hbiananship and us 
problems and be focussed on theory and knu^^ ledge <\Vissen> lathei than the 
acquisition of skills (Koennen). (p. 'i09) 

In Dalton's vl968) point of view, the must pressing problem facing Ameri- 
can librarianship, particularly doctoral programs, was the job of selective 
recruiting at a high level." He charged that library education had "done 
very little of this kind of recruiting and it w ill not be cas.y to persuade the 
people we need most" (p. 327). He suggested that the n.ajor problem had 
always been the profession's inability to attract people who are prepared to 
cope with the information explosion. 

One of the more important issues associated v\ith doctoral programs is the 
status of research— primarily the attitude of the library profession tcnvard 
research. The contention that librarianship did nui lend itself readily to 
scientific research has beleaguered the profession for years. This attitude 
was compounded by reluctance on the part of librarians to explore the 
intellectual and theoretical foundations of the profession. Shera (1972) 
atti ibuted the root cause of the pr oblcm to the fact that "the task of defining 
basic research for an activity or profession that, over thecentur ics, has been 
service, rather than research oriented, is not tasy" (p, 407). 

White and Momence (1978) aptly summarized the issues confronting doc- 
toral programs as follows: 

TheexistenK of doctoral graduates <in th( librai> fidd as in uthers>uhuadinit to 
having no uucrest in researih^and it lan Ix assumed that tlu real number is 
larger than th( 21.7 percent in this survey uhu ailniit doing nu reseaiih iinKss 
forced to— uoiild apfXar to be a sharp indictment of the qualit> of present 
i.jctoral prugrains. in then selection criteria, m ioniinunicating to students tlu 
conditions and ies|xjnsibilitiesufuhaulK teinunaldcgux mcansandriiiuiics, in 
chc school's treatment of rescan h. and in the aiccptanit of lessei staniLirds in the 
undertaking of research leading to the dissertation, (p. 213) 

With more doctorates joining the faculties of library schools, Schlachter 
and Thomison (1971a, p. 109) raised a series of questions about the nature 
of docioral programs, hi what ways does the doctorate prepare individuals 
to be better teachers? What provisions are there in the doctoral programs 




foi couises in teaching tcchniqiicSi classruum management, etc.? What 
changes in the D.L.S. program should be made tu prepare the large 
propuitions ufieeipieiits uhugu intu library educatiurr rathe: than adrnirr 
istration? These questions ind^eu, need serious consider atiun, if not an 
answer. 



This section analy/.es the published literature on doctoral theses irr library 
and information science since 1959. Of th'j 35 publications, 21 (60%; uere 
on theses per se and the remaining II (10%; were parts of publications 
dealing uith topics other than theses— i.e., doctoral programs and or 
doctoral graduates. The aspects examined \\ ere the schemes used tocatego 
rrze dissertation topics, factors that influerrced the c^roicc of topics, research 
methodology utili/.ed, lerrgth of lime to complete the disscrtatiorr, and 
their disseminations and use. 

Fi\c bibliographies of dissertations (rn book format; were published 
betueen 1969 and 1980. There was corrsiderable overlap in time per iod and 
scope covered in each bibliography. Two publications (Cohen, Denison, 
and Bo^lrlert 1963, Schlaclrter arrd Thornison 1971, pp. 256-62; went as far 
Dack as 1925, the year the first dissertation on a library -related topic was 
completed at the State University of Iowa. TIrree bibliographies (Eyman 
1973, Davis 1975, Davis 1980; issued by University Microfilms wenl as far 
back as 1930, the year the first dissertation was con:pletedat the I'nrversity 
of Chicago. Eyman and Davis (1976; included only dissertatiurrs accepted 
by accredited library schools, whereas Cohen arid Schlachter andThomi 
son included dissertations which were acc«.ptcd by library schools c.r other 
departments but were in library related topics. The lists were arrarrged in 
either oru or a combination of the follov\ irrg. alphabetical, chrorrological, 
and classified order. Updates to these lists were available irr at least tvvo 
sources. Library Qjaarterly and Journal of Education joi Library and 
Information Science. 

The Schlachter and Thornison bibliography, which covered 1925-1972 
together uith theii 1982 cornpilatiorr coverir»g 1973-1981 (Schlachter and 
Thomison 1982;, constitute the most exterrsive lists of disserta orrs on «he 
field. The two lists will . insiderably ease the complaints directed at the 
library profession for its iailure irr providirrg better bibliographic corrtrol 
of dissertations in library arrd informatiorr scicrrcc. A tabulatioir of bibliog- 
raphies published after 1959 show irrg the per iod covered, rr umber of disser- 
tations included, and scope and arrangement of each list is found In 
Appendix B. 
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Danton's analysis of dotioral dJsseiiaiioni) tmaing the >cai I93v. > 1959 
inrluded onl> laeses attepied in docioial program^ 'n libiaiy sthouls. It 
must be noted, however, Uiai the main purpose of Da (on\s article was not 
to provide an analysis of the results of dottoial studies but to argue hi 
increased support of the programs. On the othei hand, the Sthlathter arid 
Thomison (1971, p. 95) study included all dissertations which werceither 
accepted by library schools or uther departments on library related topics. 
Ii divided the years 1925-1972 into thiee .iistinct periods., pre-1960, I960- 
1969. and 1970-1972. 

Institutions were examined in relation to differe nt factors, fur example, 
Damon arrang ' "nstitutioiu by subject of disscrta ions Cohen correlated 
'..•^tiiutions by type of degree earned, and Biau' (19^5; ranked institutions 
by r- mber of dissertations accepted. 

One is amazed at the \ariety of schemes used *n classify dissertations 
according to subject content. The first attempt was made by Dantun. He 
classified dissertation topics into ihc follow i'lj^ eight categoiies. back- 
ground; organization and adminisu^ii ^n, resources, reader services, tech- 
niail process and documentation, personnel and education, international, 
comparative, and foreign libiarianship, and methods of reseaich and 
evaluation, standards, and surveys. In turn Cohen, Dc<iison, and Boehlert 
(1963), O'Connor (1978) and Houser andSchrader (1978, pp. 70-73), used 
the Danton list in theii studies. On the other hand. Brace (1975, p. 16) 
established ten separate tatcgoi ies but used Danton's eight categoi ies db a 
subject in each of his ten c:i*cgorics. LaBorie and Halperin (1976, pp. 
271-83) based their classification on a scheme developed by Saracevic and 
Perk (1973) for their study of library science journal artich Other authors 
developed their own schemes. 



Danton's (1959) analysis of dissertation topics showed that the primary 
research interest in librarianship was in the areas of library history, and 
history of lx)oks and printing and publishing. He decried the dearth of 
studies on "distinctly library subjects." He further stated that "two sub- 
jects' reference, information, and advisory services, and cataloging, classi- 
fication, and subject headings" considered to be the "moj,t important and 
fundamental of our library activ ities [were the subject of] only 9 disserta- 
tions, or 7% of the 129 dissertations written between 1930 and 1959" (p. 
436) In con»-ast, LaBorie and Halperin (1976), m then analysis of citation 
patterns in library science dissertations between 1969 and 1972, reported 
that of the 186 dissertations, i5% were on administration and materials; 
21^ on library services— i.e., reference, circulation, library cooperation; 
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15% on historic topics; 14% technical processes, and 4.8% on automa- 
tion. Based oji the data the authors concluded that: 

Thus, the emphasu of the research appears to be on the practical matter of the 
operation of libraries— how they are administered, who administers them, and the 
types of materials and services they provide. The dissertations on historical 
subjects stand out as a unique group. They represent 15 percent of the group 
sampled and yet a^ *:ount for nearly half (45.7%) of the citations. Technical pro- 
cesses, classification and indexing received less attention. Automation and its 
impact on libraries have as yet received little attention from doctoral candidates, 
(p. 274) 

O'Connor (1978), in her study on the extent of dissemination and use of 
1,206 library science disse' :ations and books based on them (confined to 
citations located in journals indexed in Social Science Citation Index for 
the years 1970-i976), found that: 

As far as the dissemination and use of the 312 dissertations found to have been 
cited, that 36.2 percent or 1 13 were classified in the background cate^^ory. Not all 
were of «n historical nature, for thirty -seven of the 113 were on various topics such 
as use and users of libraries and censorship. 

Technical Processes and Documentation as a subject of dissertation research 
was the second largest category with sixty-two or 19.9 percent of the dissertation 
topics classed therein, (p. 189) 

Although the iwo studies had different objectiv es, their findings seemed to 
imply that the trend in dissertation topics was moving more toward 
nonhistorical studies— quite a change from earlier dissertation topics 
where "historical studies hav e in the main, predominated in library science 
dissertations" (Houser and Schrader 1978, p. 73). 

At this point, one is inclined to ask. What prompted the choice of a 
dissertation topic? The literature provided conflicting reports. Brace (1975) 
indicated that "to some extent, the Topics and Activities investigated by 
dissertants may depend largely upon the interests of dissertation advisors 
rather than needs of the profession" (p. 70). Compare this finding with 
Slavens's (1979) survey of one s'^^hool's doctoral graduate.* which reported 
that "ninety-three per cent of the doctorate holders felt no pressure by the 
committee or the school in any way in the choiceof their topics" and "only 
44 per cent of the responden ts indicated clearly that their ow n dissertations 
i.ad been intended to solve a problem in librarianship and 28 percent felt 
that they had succeeded" (pp. 234, 238). 

It appeared that students had the freedom in the choice of their research 
topics. In allowing this desired flexibility, the process placed a premium 
upon the initiativ e of the student and upon the role of the research adv isor. 
To a certain extent this freedom of choice may account for one of the 
shortcomings of dissertations that Danton (1959; described as the "insuffi- 
cient accretion of the results of doctoral research" which he attributed to a 
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"number of largely uncoordinated studies on relati\el> small aspects of the 
profession" (p. 450). The lack of coordination w as described by Houser and 
Schrader (1978) as follows: 

Brace and Lane both completed their dissertations in 1975 and were unable to 
draw from each other's findings, O'Connor completed her dissertation later but 
did not use their work directly in focusing her investigation. Thus, these three 
studies are related onl> in that each has studied some part of the general pheno- 
menon of library science dissertations, (pp. 379'80) 

The importance attached to the selection process of a dissertation topic and 
on the dissemination of its findings in the field of social studies was 
underscored by McPhie (1960), to wit: 

They [doctoral candidates] should be concerned wiih how their thesis topics arc 
selected and they may wish to choose areas of restaich and research techniques 
that will help fill apparent gaps in the research that has preceded them. 

In addition, however, if the resultant dissertations are to be of real value to the 
field of social studies education, their findings must be disseminated. <p. 385> 

This concern could \ ery well apply to the library and information science 
field. In view of the apparent gaps in the research, Fry (1973, p. 254) 
suggested that the problem of uncoordinated studies could be minimized if 
library science research centers would act as a clearinghouse where doc- 
toral students could go for assistance in their research and at the same time 
be a source where doctoral students could draw topics from larger research 
projects undenvay. The advice Danton (1959) made almost 20 ycdis ago is 
still sound: 

The schools singly or in combination^ might develop substantial and important 
research projects, secure financial support for such projects from foundations, 
and then seek or assign students to assist in the prosecution of these projects. In 
. ddition to furnishing financial help for student* this approach should have the 
additional value of pro\ iding a more systematic attack o.i needed areas of investi- 
gation, (p. 440) 

Although several publications analyzed theresearch methodology used in 
dissertations, the Schlachter andThomison (1974a) study offered the most 
detailed analysis. It listed six types of research methods and examined the 
association between method used and type of degree, sex, dissertation 
completed, changes made, and completion time. Like the Danton study, 
the post- 1959 literature on research methodology indicated the heav y use of 
historical and survey methods. Several authors expressed their concern 
regarding the type of research design employed in most dissertations and 
similarly the need to shift emphasis from historical or descriptive research 
to experimental research. On the other hand. Shores (1972) would like to 
see students encouraged to pursue "humanistic creation" as well as "scien- 
tific research" (p. 24). 





In contrast, Shera (1972) described the predicament librarians had to 
wrestle with in fulfilling the demands placed on research: 

Because research had for so long been foreign to hbrarianship, when hbrarians 
did take the plunge ihe> became overenihusiaiiic converts to meihod....Because 
Itbranansnip used as a model the methods of social science research, tt relied so 
heavily upon statistics that, for a time, research in librarianship came to mean, 
almost inevitably, statistical investigation, and the value and significance of a 
research project came to depend upon the demonstrated degree of skill in statisti- 
cal manipulation, (p. 417) 

The situation ou research methodolog) has not radically changed since the 
Dan ton study. The question is. Is there a real need to shift emphasis o.* 
research methodology? If so, what is the faculty doing to remedy the 
situation? Perhaps some schools have shifted emphaiji^ in the dissertation 
focus while others do not see the need. Is it because in certain cases the 
faculty would not accept any dissertation other than that which is experi- 
mental in design? Is it because the faculty's orientation is more toward 
historical or bibliographic methods? Is it because both faculty and students 
have a commitment to a certain type of research methodology? 

How long does it take to complete the dissertation? Two studies answered 
this question, one of w hich had a sample of 15 doctoral programs and the 
other a sample of graduates from one library school (Schlachter and 
Thomison 1974a, p. 102, Slav ens 1979, pp. 235-36). Though the sampled 
populations were not exactly similar, both studies agreed that on the 
average, it took a little more than two years to complete the dissertation. 

Schlachter and Thomison (1974a) found that a significant relationship 
existed between dissertation completion and research methodology 
employed. Their findings showed that. "Proportionately fewer students 
proposing to employ historical analysis in their dissertations ever com- 
pleted the work, for every three historical papers approved, two had not 
been finished by the end of 1972. Students employing survey research 
methods were the most likely to complete their papers" (p. 102). 

The study further noted that neither the sex of the recipient nor the 
research method employed had a direct relationship to completion time. 
Males and females completed their theses at the same rate. Students using 
historical research finished their papers in about the same time as those 
utilizing other research techniques. In addition, the study found that the 
research techniques used w ere not a significant predictor of changes made 
in the completed thesis. However, there was a significant relationship 
between the changes made in the topic and the amount of time it took the 
student to complete the thesis. The more time the students took to coin- 
plete their dissertations, the mo*, likely they were to modify or replace 
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their originally proposed topics. Those who took more than two years to 
complete their work tended to modify their original proposals. 



Another aspect studied in the literature is the dissemination and use of 
dissertations, defined as the extent to which the dissertation resulted in 
some type of publication and used in the flow andtransfer of information. 
Although the stated objectiv es of the O'Connor ( 1 978) and the LaBorie and 
Halperin (1976) studies differed, both did a citation analysis of what 
materials were cited in dissertations. The studies indicated that disserta- 
tions seemed not to be a significant item as a cited publication and ranked 
quite low compared to other t\pes of materials. O'Connor reported that 
dissertations provided 3.6% of the total citations in dissertations while 
LaBorie and Halperin indicated a 2.8% relative frequency of citations. It 
should be noted, however, that in the LaBorie and Halperin study, disser- 
tation was defined to include both master and doctoral theses while the 
O'Connor study included doctoral theses only. 

O'Connor (1978) remarked that "library science dissertations have received 
some attention in the literature but not a great deal of such attention has 
been directed to their dissemination and use" (pp. 66-67>. Schlachter and 
Thomison (1974a) pointed out that perhaps the reason for this lack of 
dissertations attention may rest in part on the lack of effective bibliogra- 
phical control of dissertations: 

The problem goes beyond that of a doctoral student trying to ascertain what 
research has been done in a given area. It is a problem which affects tlie entire field. 
The practicing librarian cannot be expected to utilize scholarly research if it is so 
difficult to gather and if it does not represent the w hole re<dm of research when it is 
gathered. Steps need to be taken to overcome this deficiency, (p. 110) 

The recommendation in the O'Connor (1978) study may help alleviate the 
situation— "publication of a dissertation as soon as possible after its 
approval is very desirable, for information therein will be timely " (p. 193). 
It was apparent from her study that dissertations were cited much later 
than other publication formats. Though it may seem farfetched, perhaps 
one w ay to ensure and force the timely dissemination of dissertations is for 
library schools to consider, as part of the degree requirements, publication 
of the dissertation in a form of journal article, chapter of book or a book. 
After all, if a dissertation is a contribution to the body of knowledge it 
should be publishable and made available to the public at large. 

Dalton (1968) remarked that the "concept of the dissertation as an original 
and significant contribution tu know ledge* has given way tu theconceptof 
the dissertation as an 'instrument of research and training*" (p. 321). Ten 
years later, Slavens's (1979, p. 236) findings would supp^u a similar 
conclusion. 
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Schrader (1979), in his assessment of '*^he success of recent doctoral 
research into the phenomenon of library science Ph.D. dissertations," (p. 
377) pointed out that the three dissertations about library science disserta- 
tions "have added an important empirical dimension to earlier surveys" 
and provided ''evidence that v\ hat we thought vvds so, is so" but **have not 
produced any new scientific knowledge" and ''have not explained why 
library science dissertations as a whole appear to be of such uneven quality 
or of so limited use to the profession" (pp. 382-83). 

The literature has provided a piecemeal explanation for the existing 
lukewarm attitude of practitioners to the value of library science disserta- 
tions, A complaint often raised in the literature is the fact that dissertation 
topics were too theoretical and specialized in nature and had no direct 
appeal to practitioners nor did they have dii^a relevance to the day -to-day 
operations in the library. Danton (1959; conjectured that perhaps one of 
the reasons for the dissertation falling "short of achieving its fullest poten- 
tial" is due to the fact that: 

Many , and ver> likely most, dissertations, highly spLculizedand often theoretical 
in nature, arc of a kind w hich hold no interest for the librarian in the field' and 
ha\e no direct impact upon the workaday library world. To say this is to criticize 
neither the dissertation nor the practicing librarian. 

At the same time, it seems probable that the profession at large has not taken as 
full advantage as it might have of the results of doctoral research. Whether this is 
because the activity cannot be sufficiently popularized.. ..or because of some other 
reason is far from clear, (p. 449) 

Shera (1972), discussing librarians' antipathy for research, stated that. 

This poverty of research in librarianship was explained by C.C. Williamson, in an 
address delivered at Western Reserve University in 1930...as a consequence of the 
fact that librarians are basically empiricists, untrained in research and the scien- 
tifi( method. There exists, he charged "a deep-rooted prejudice among library 
workers against subjecting their activities to scientific scrutiny." This was 
undoubtedly the attitude of the typical librarian in 1930, and there is still much of 
It today. Research is emotionally disquieting, it does question old beliefs and 
sweeps aside tradition, often leaving in its vvake disbelief, uncertainty, and shat 
tered ideals, (p. 416) 

Although most graduates felt that the value of the preparation of the 
dissertation is useful to their jobs and that the dissertation tends to be 
relev ant to the solution of problems in librarianship. White and Momenee 
(1978) once again echoed Danton's and Shera V concern for the "disdain 
practitioners express for the significance of the results of completed 
research, research they (rightly or wrongly; consider largely irrelevant" (p. 
214). It seems bewildering to find that, after 25 years, this disparacring 
attitude of practicing librarians toward the dissertcAtion topic has pie- 
vailed. Why has this attitude endured? Could it be that libiarians think of 
themselves as their own prublem-solver? Could it be that librarians feel 
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tempted to believe that there is no real need for systematic research in 
library and information science since most library problems tend to lend 
themselves to a "seat-of-the-pants" decision? 



DOCTORAL GRADUATES 

What are the characteristics of doctoral graduates— e.g., age, family and 
educational background, geographical origins? Where do they go and 
what do they do after they graduate? To what extent does the post-1959 
literature on doctoral graduates in library and information science answer 
these questions? 

Most of the information with respect to these characteristics appearedafter 
1 970, the y ear that marked the publication of "The Doctorate in Librarian- 
ship and an Assessment of Graduate Library Education," by Carpenter and 
Carpenter (1970). This publication may well be considered as the most 
comprehensive desaiption J selected socioeconomic factors characteriz- 
ing the doctoral population. 

Socioeconomic Factors 

The six variables examined by Carpenter and Carpenter (1970, pp. 7-27; 
were: age, marital status, religious affiliation, father's occupation, status of 
women, and salaries. Two of these variables (religious affiliation and 
father's occupation) were not covered in any other publications. The study 
noted that there were very few doctorates who were below 40 years old (79% 
were over 40). It is interesting to compare these data with that in other fields 
as reported in the National Research Council's study of doctoral recipients 
which indicated that a typical Ph.D. recipient is about 30 years old at 
graduation— younger in the sciences, older in the nonsciences, particu- 
larly education (National Research Council 1978). One could speculate 
that in the case of doctorates in library and information science the age 
difference may be due to either a late career choice on the part of the 
graduate, or, like any other professional degree, the recipient had to fulfill 
the two or more y ears of professional experience required for admission to 
the doctoral program (a numbei of library schools have either waived or 
dropped the two-year professional experience requirement for admis- 
sions). Carpenter and Carpenter's study further noted that there were more 
married than single males and more single than married females in the 
doctoral population. This difference is accc .nted for in part by "the 
greater motivation of men to further their careers in order to provide more 
amply for their families" (Carpenter & Carpenter 1970, p. 9). This may well 
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be true, but what is left unsaid is the fact that perhaps, in most cases, the 
married male's career advancement took precedence over the married 
female's career, assuming that both spouses were career-oriented. 



Carpenter and Carpenter's (1970) study indicated that the combined fig- 
ures for "professional and technical occupations with those foi managers, 
officials and owners" accounted for 45% of the total group of doctorates' 
father's occupation. As a group, persons in these occupations were "clearly 
education -oriented and print-oriented" belonging to the "affluent, 
middle-class and upper middle class" (Carpenter & Carpenter 1970, p. 10). 
Of religious affiliation, the study suggested the need to "inquire of our- 
selves. ..as to the importance o( this factor to the profession and ihe public it 
serves" (Carpenter & Carpenter 1970, pp. 9-10). It acknowledged the prob- 
lems involved in assessing the religious affiliation uf graduates (Carpenter 
& Carpenter 1970, pp. 9-11). 

Three stuxlies examined a nUiiiber of variables comparing socioeconomic 
factors between male and female graduates, namely . Marco (1967;, Carpen- 
ter and Carpenter (1970), and Schlachter and Thomison (1974a). Marco 
(1967), in 1965, concluded that "women graduateshave been more likely to 
go into library school teaching than into administration" (p. 12). Carpen- 
ter and Carpenter's (1970) study tends to support Marco's findings in that 
"while 61 per cent of the men, by this analysis, are major executives, only 
40 per cent of the women are so employed, men clearly either seek or are 
favored more than women for top positions in administration" (p. 14). 
Likewise, Schlachter and Thomison (1974a), indicated that "women doc- 
torates, especially, gravitated toward university teaching, proportionately 
more women w ere represented among the faculty (66%; than uere males 



Three articles examined the post-doctoral destinations of recipients. Cur- 
iously enough, one will discover that the authors tended to look at this 
characteristic from different points of view. For example. Carpenter and 
Carpenter (1970) defined postdoctoral destination of recipients as that "of 
finding employment in areas other than their birthplaces" (p. 12), Schlach- 
ter and Thomison (l971a) looked at it as "holding jobs in the same state or 
in a state contiguous to the location of schools at u hich they earned their 
degrees" (p. 105), Hunt, Reed, and Woolls (1979, p. 242) examined it in 
terms of the recipients remaining in a present position or uho plan to 
change positions. There was evidence of graduates moving around since 
the sixties, resulting in a more equitable distribution of the doctoral 
population. 



(58%)" (p. 104). 
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Educational Background 



The Lane (1975, pp. 142-51) study was the only publication that analyzed 
in detail the educational background of doctoral recipients, such as institu- 
tion where the first professional degree in library and information science 
was awarded, second masters degree in a subject field, undergraduate 
major concentration, and the years lapsed from the B.A. to Ph.D. and 
M.L.S. to Ph.D. degrees. These variables were correlated with the doctoral 
graduates' level of research productivity. For undergraduate major, Eng- 
lish was the most predominant (34.7%), followed by history (15.1%), and 
language (10.5%), social sciences (9.5%), sciences (10.9%;, humanities (6%), 
and arts (2.1%). 

The institutions where more than 3.5% of the doctoral graduates sampled 
received their M.L.S. degree were. California (Berkeley), Case Western 
Reserve, Chicago, Columbia, Illinois, Michigan, and Rutgers. Interest- 
ingly enough, these were library schools where doctoral programs were 
establisl^ed prior to 1960. 

Position Held and Salaries 

There was considerable interest in the literature on what graduates do after 
they received their degrees. Of the 18 publications on doctoral graduates, 10 
(55.5%) covered the topic. Two publications examined in detail the influ- 
ence of a number of factors in determining positions held (Carpenter & 
Carpenter 1970, pp. 114-15, Schlachter andThomison 1974a, pp. 104-05). 
For example, both studies correlated the distribution of types of position 
held by gender. Carpenter and Carpenter (1970j focused on variables that 
may influence the selection of a teaching position such as birthplace, 
present residence, climate, race, political relations, size of community, 
geographic preferences, school's location and reputation, and research 
opportu n ities. On the other hand, Schlachter and Thomison ( 1 974a) corre- 
lated position held with type of degree earned and geographic location. 

The variety of terminology used to categorize types of positions held by 
doctoral graduates is shown in Appendix C. In addition, a number of 
studies gave only percentages, some only frequency counts, while others 
gave both percentages and frequencies. Appendix D summarizes the data 
in the literature. Based upon the av ailabk information giv en in Appendix 
D, the only meaningful statement that one could come up with is that there 
seems to be a general agreement that the trend has not changed since the 
Danton (1959) study which found that, "the great majority of those con- 
tinuing for the doctor's degree are, for one reason or another, oriented 
toward an academic career of some kind" (p. 444). 
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Nevertheless, Dalton (1968) predicted that the trend 



v/iU change among librarians as it has in other areas. The needs of organized 
research outside the universities will undoubtedly claim an increasingly large 
shareof the products of the library schools. Berelson points out that the "organiza- 
tion in this country that employs most Ph.D.'s today is not Harvard or Yale or 
Illinois or Michigan. It is Du Pont.. ..General Electric has more than twice as 
many Ph.D.'s on its staff as Princeton, Shell has more than M.I.T., Union Carbide 
or Eastman or IBM has about as many as Northwestern or Cal Tech." Govern- 
ment's demands are enormous and increasing and Industry will continue to 
inaease its demands, (p. 325) 

The unchanged career orientation tow ard the academe v\ as documented in 
studies by Marco (1967, p. 12), Slavens (1979, p. 233), Carpenter and 
Carpenter (1970), Schlachter andThomison (1974a, p. 108;, and White and 
Momenee (1978, p. 209). Schlachter and Thomison's (1974a) report aptly 
expressed the consensus that: 

Over 85 per cent of the library science doctoral recipients employed in the 1970's 
worked in an academic environment, almost no use was being made of doctorates 
in publicp school, or special libraries. While most doctorates in the 1950's and 
1960's took staff positions in academic libraries, the majority of doctoral recip- 
ients in the 1970s worked in faculty positions, (p. 104) 

In the light of these findings, one is prompted to ask the following 
questions. (1) Will the trend in the positions held by doctoral graduates in 
library and information science in the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s continue into 
the 1980s? (2) Why did the change to nonacadeniic employment of doctoral 
graduates as anticipated by Dalton in 1969 not occur? and (3) Is it sheer 
folly to think that a major shift in career orientation from the academe to 
industry, government, or perhaps public and school libraries will really 
come to pass during the late P.Oth or, even yet, 21st century? 

Carpenter and Carpenter's study (1970, pp. 16-21) is the only source that 
prov ided a detailed disclosure on sala'^ies of doctoral graduates. It iii^^luded 
a number of cross-tabulation u ith other v ariables on the plausible suppo- 
sition that such variables as age, sex, religious affiliation, region of resi- 
dence, institution where degree was earned may partially account for 
differences in income. Salaries of doctoral recipients were also compared 
with the salaries of nondoctoial teaching staff as well as doctorates in other 
fields. 

For those who are interested in a profile of women who earned the doctoral 
degree in the period from 1925 to 1975, the study by Dale (1980) prov ides a 
detailed description of this population in terms of education, professional 
experience, present position and salary, professional comributions and 
personal characteristics. 
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Research and Publication 



For the remainder of this paper, the focus will be on one of the most 
challenging issues confronting doctoidl programs and recipients. Accord- 
ing to the Danton (1959) stud>, one of the objectives of the doctoral 
program is to "organize, conduct, and publish studies which will extend 
the bounds of knowledge in fields pertinent to the theory and practice of 
librarianship" (p. 438). As early as 1959, Danton (1959) stated that: 

a large proporlion, and possibly a majoriiy, of ilio^e who earn ilie doLloraie do 
iioi, lliereafier, achie\e a major scliolarly work...mosl of lliose ulio liavt earned 
liic doc:oraie in librarianship liavt not subicquenily pruduced re^teanh, iliuugh 
many lia\e uriiien useful and e\en iniporiani iuniribuUuns uf \anuu6 oilier 
kinds, (pp. U7-^S) 

Likewise, Danton underscored the distinction between having published 
and having published a scholarly research publication. Since the Danton 
study, five other publuatiuns expressed a similar note of pessimism in 
research productivity of doctoral graduates, although Bloomfield (1966, 
pp. 109-19) reported that librarians with the doctorate write substantially 
more than librarians without the degree. 

It has been suggested that the relatively low productivity in research 

among doctoral graduates rnay be due to the fact that: 

More than half of ihe graduates arc currently employed chief admini^traiive 
librarians. The requirements of these posts and the climate uf administrative 
activity provide little time, opportunity, or incentive fur the production uf schol- 
arly research, regardless of the other kinds of contribution whiih the doctoral 
graduate may make as an administrative officer. ^Danton 1959, p. 'H9) 

Two surveys conducted in the 1970s on "position held" by doctoral gradu- 
ates indicated that more than 50% (60.6% by Schlachter and Thomison 
figures, and 51.3% by White and Momenee figures) were employed as 
faculty in library schools and a little more than 30% as library administra- 
tors. Obviously the type of positions held by doctoral graduates had 
reversed, equally obvious would be the expectation that post- 1959 doctoral 
recipients would register a higher rate of productivity. However, Lane 
(1975) reported that most doctoral graduates do not regularly produce 
scholarly publications subsequent to their dissertations. "Thedatashowed 
that, for the population of 289 doctoral graduates in librarianship who 
received their degrees between 1930 and 1969, 39 percent had no further 
scholarly publications after the dissertation, and 73 percent had fewer than 
four scholarly publications" (p. 226). The White and Momenee (1978) 
study affirmed the "existence of doctoral graduates (in the library fieldas in 
others) who admit to having no interest in research'* (p. 213). 

In view of this sharp indictment on the research productivity of doctoral 
graduates, one is inclined to believe that doctoral programs have failed in 
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part lo achic\e one of their stated ubjecthes. Yet ub\iuubl> the fault does 
not lie with the doctoral programs alone nor with doctoral graduates. 
Library schools may need to exeit mure efforts to communicate what the 
research process is all about. 

The questions that need to be answered are. Why is there a lack of commit- 
ment to research on the part of doctoral graduates? Are the selection criteria 
used to admit students to doctoral programs faulty? What are reliable 
predictors of a productive doctoral graduate? To this last question Lane 
(1975) had developed the following piofile of a productive doctoral gradu- 
ate in library science based on her study of the characteristics of graduates 
from 1930 to 1969: 

ci male who majored iti pliilosopliy, ilic social scietices. or stiemesasaii uiidcr- 
graduaic. He fimslied his mastet's degree in Iibrarian&lup iti fnc years, and lus 
Pli.D. in iwehe years, after receiung ilie B.A. He worked in a library for about 
seven years before receiving ilie Pli.D.,. .from Cliicago or Rutgers, and wrote Ins 
dissertation on an aspect of library practice or contemporary setting, ^p. 170) 

Perhaps the profession needs to set up an ad hoc committee to conduct a 
study on the root causes of nonproductivity and to make policy recommen- 
dation^ that library education could use as a criteria for admissions to the 
doctoral programs as a ''tentative ansvver." Needless to say, admission 
lequiiements should consider the findings reported in various studies. 

The existence of a wide range of individual characteiistics of the doctoral 
population in library and information science has been described in the 
previous discussion. What follows, then, were two profiles of doctoral 
lecipients in libiary and infoimation science asdesciibed in the following 
sources — Caipenter andCarpeniei (1970). "typically thedoctoiateismale, 
'middle-aged', from a professional or business family, and employed as an 
administrator" (p. 35). Schlachler and Thomison (1971aj. "a male, using 
survey research methods at one of six major universities...woiking as a 
faculty member in the North East oi Middle West (far away fiom his degree 
granting school; teaching couises vvhich relate in part to his dissertation" 
(p. 108). 

The tvvo profiles coniplcmcnt each other. But it is lather iriteiesling tonote 
that the 1970 profile character i/.ed the recipient as an administratoi while 
the 1971 profile as a library educator. Although the two studies came up 
with complementary data, their stated objettives and methodology 
employed diffeied considciably. Whatevei chaiacteiistics vvere being con- 
sidered, the fact was that individuals differed considerably in terms of age 
at doctorate, sex, time spent in earning the degree, career goals, profes- 
sional expel ience, and wiiting habits. Howevei vaiied these qualities may 
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Ixj, the question is. Is it possible, in spite of tlu wide i.ingc of indi\idual 
differences, to arii\eat a **t>pical profile" of a doctoral giaduate in libraiy 
and information science? Or aie there other factors, aside fiom those 
already examined in pie\ious studies, that need to Ix looked at to lx;st 
describe a doctoral recipient? 



It should be noted that two publications on doctoral programs (not 
included in this study; ha\e recently appeared. One is a Library Trends 
article by Bobinski ^I986)and theothci is an Occasional Paper prepared by 
Reid (1987). Bobinski reported on the results of his sur\ey of doctoral 
programs in the United States and Canada. It updates Danton's study .md 
the 1960-1980 literature in terms of the following aspcUs. admission and 
course requirements, quality of doctoral programs and students, and the 
importance of the doctorate. The survey provides valuable updates on 
statistical data concerning enrollments (1979-1981;, number of doctoial 
degrees awarded pci year (1961 1981 j, numbci of doctorates per institution 
(1930-1979 80), and HEA II-B doctoral fellowship awards (1960-1985), 

Reid collected and tabulated information fiom 17 doctoral piogramson 
what he labeled as "four indications" uf library and information science 
doctoral degree programs. These indicators were faculty publications 
curricula, dissertations, and doctoral students' responses on the following 
aspects of the doctoral piograni. reason foi attending, areas of strength and 
weaknesses of the curriculum, and reseauh orientation of the doctotal 
program. Reid admits that his survey offered no evaluation of the pro- 
grams examined. 



This rev ievv and anal> sis of the published literaiuie from I960 to 1980 has 
show n that, though there vvere a number of studies on the different aspects 
of doctoral programs, theses, and graduates, no one publication can be 
singled out as "definitive" and covering all three aspects. The literature 
was rather an extension of the intent ^f the Danton study— i.e., toexaminc 
and review the status of doctoral programs and their contribution to the 
library profession. And as in Danton's study, all of the six programs 
established prior to I960 monopolized the literature, thus representing 
barely 30% of present programs. From the evidence in the literature, a 
number of questions raised in the Danton study have emerged as major 
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topics, such as cuniiibuliun lu the piofcssiun uf the duciural program, 
subject of and mclhodolog) employed in dissertations, research producti\- 
ity of doctoral graduates, etc. Although certain studies ha\e updated, in 
part, the Danton study, these are scattered in the literature. 

There are many issues uhich ha\e not been settled nor resolved. The 
situation in a numix:! of issues (i.e., selection uf dissertation topic, research 
orientation of the doctoral program, recruituicnr, finantial aids, etc.) ha^ 
not radically changed since the Danton study. The issues are not so much 
like meteorites uhich suddenly appear but arc more like planets— their 
orbits may vary but each appear at some stated intervals. Ii is tempting rn 
some ways to rationalize and take comfort in the belief that there is really 
notiiing new under the sun in the doctorate in library and information 
science. 

A number of studies have questioned the insufficient accretion of the 
results of doctoral research and suggested that this lould be attributed 
partly to a "number of largely uncoordinated studies orr relatively small 
asjx^cis of the profession.** What we need to be doing now and then is to 
cubure that v\e are doing better in minimizing uncoordinated studies. One 
can speculate that doing something in this area could be a \ ital factor and 
may be the key in unraveling the ansvver to the question of v\hether there 
exists a substantive body of kr row ledge in the field of library and informa- 
tion science. A great deal of work has been poured into dissertation 
research by doctoral students, but it should not continue as separate arid 
distinct efforts. Wt need a more systematic approach to doctoral research. 

The unheeded research findings of previous studies need to be reviewed. 
Such seminal works as Carpenter arrd Carpenter's assessment of the doctor- 
ate in librarianship and Schlachter and Thomison's analysis of doctoral 
dissertations and graduates arc but examples. Both studies have raised a 
scries of cjucstiorrs that need to be looked into and ansvvcred. These papers 
have missed their targeted audicrrcc all these years arrd rrecel to be reviewed 
and revived » 

The majority of publications were none|uantitative studies. Description of 
and issues related to doctoral programs character i/eel their content. Analy- 
sis of doctoral eiisscrtation arrd graduate thesis dominated the ejuantitative 
studies. The database and methodology used in these studies varied. Com- 
parison of results of studies v\ould present problems and would not be 
entirely valid because of the eiiffercnces irr the database and methodology 
utilized. 

What is still needed is to do a replication of a number of earlier studies 
drawing upon their objectives, databases, and methodologies. The study 
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wouldoffcracompositeofupdatedfindingsofpicvious investigations and 
include variables that have not been examined in the past. As such, much 
insight can be provided that can >ield a more lealistic and integrated 
pictu» • of doctoral programs, theses, and graduates. Ck-ai ly there has been 
a tremendous growth in these areas in the >eais following the Danton 
study This is a tall order, but if doctoral programs in library and informa- 
tion science want to make improvements, it can no longer ignore the 
question— Why doctoral programs and research arc where they are and not 
where they should be? 
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APPENDIX A 
Table of Categories 



Doctoral Programs 

Admissions: age, experience, grade point average (GPA), GRE, MLS degree. 

Courses: Credit hours, content, format, major area vspcLialization>, mmur area, lequired, 
clectives, length of time to complete. 

Competencies: Foreign language, research. 

Degrees: Earned, status, types, length of time to complete (includes attrition and 
withdrawals). 

Examinations (quals, prelims, candidacy, comps): orals, written. 

Committees: advisor^', research (dissertation, theses) 

Faculty 

Recruitment (includes financial aids) 

Objectives 

History 

Ranking 

Contribution to the profession 

Issues and problems (including weaknesses of programs) 

Doctoral Theses 
Statistical Data: general, institutions, period, type of degree, sex 
Subject/Topic 
Methodology 

Length of Time to Complete 
Published Format 
Citation Patterns 
Value/Importance 
Shortcomings 
Bibliographies/Lists 

Doctoral Graduates 

Socioeconomic Factors; age, birthplace, family occupation, marical biaiu^, mobility, rcli 
gious affiliation, sex, status of women 

Educational Background, iristuution MLS earned, bccoiiU n:iai>terb degree, undergraduate 
major, year lapsed between MLS and Ph.D./Ed.D. 

Position H«.ld; types of libraries, library schooh— deam, dirti*..ii>, faculty, geographic 
location 

Doctoral Graduates 
Professional Experience (before beginning doctorate) 
Salaries (compared with), nondoctoral graduates, other fields of study 
Professional Membership 
Publication: research, nonresearch. 



APPENDIX B 



Bibliographies of Library and Information Science 
Dissertations, 1960-1980* 
(Listings of dissertation titles reported annually in Library Quarterly 
and the Journal of Education for Library and Information Science 
were not included) 

Title: Library Science Dissertations (Cohen, et al., 1963 
Title Period: 1925-1960 
Numb ' of Titles: 224 

Scope: Disser:aiions accepted by library schools and library related topics accepted in institu- 
tions with no library science programs or those written in other departments. 
Arrangement: Grouped into 8 broad categories. Subarranged. chronologically by date of 
completion. 

Other Features: Includes summaries, brief statistical analyiii of dissertations, author index, 
subject index. 

Title: Dissertations in Library Science (University Microfilois, 1967) 
Tine Peiiod: 1951-1966 
Nun her of Titles: 180 

Scope: Dissertations accepted b> library schools ur written in other departments which are 
library-related topics. 

Arrangement: Arranged alphabetically by title. 

Title: Doctoral Dissertations m Library Science (Eyman, 1973) 
Time Period: 1930-1972 
Number of Titles: 469 

Scope: Only dissertations accepted by accredited library schools. 

Arrangement: Arranged alphabetically by author. 

Other Features: Includes index of degrees by institution, subject index. 

Title: Library Science Dissertations (Schlachter and Thomison, 1974; 
Time Period: 1925-1972 
Number of Titles: 660 

Scope: Dissertations which were cither actepted by library ithoois or concerned with areas 
related to librarianship. 

Arrangement: Arranged chronologically by date of tumpletiun and subarranged alphabeti- 
cally by author. 

Other Features: Includes annotations, statistical profile of disienations, author index, subject 
index. 

Title: Doctoral Dissertations in Library Science (Davis, 1975) 
Time Period: 1930-1975 
Number of Tiiles: 664 

Scope: Based on E>man's work. Only dissertations accepted by accredited library schools. 

Arrangement: Arranged alphabetically by author. 

Other Features: Includes index of degrees by institutions, subject inde\. 

Title: Library Science: A Dissertation Bibliography (Davis, 1980) 
Time Period: 1930-1980 
Number of Titles: 915 

Scope: Dissertations which were cither accepted by library schools or concerned with areas 
related to librarianship. 

Arrangement: Arranged alphabetically by author. 

Other Features: Includes index of degrees by institutions, subject indt?.. 
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APPENDIX C 



Terminology Used to Categorize Positions Held by Doctoral 
Graduates Reported in the Published Literature, 1960-1980 

Source: Danton (1959, p. 445) 
Terminology 

College and University Libraries. Head, Associaie ui Assisiani Librarian, AdminisiraiHC 
Assistant, Department Head, Staff Member 
Library Schools: Dean; Faculty Member 
Public Libraries: Head; Department Head 
Special Libraries; Head 
National Libraries: Department Head 
State Libraries 

Government Libraries: Head; Staff Member 
School Libraries: Head 
Miscellaneous 
Nonlibrary Positions 

Source: Marco (1965, pp. 11-12) 
Terminology 

Academic Library — Uniied Slates. Adminisiration, ReferenLe-Public Service, Technical 
Processing 
Academic Library— Foreign 
Public Library (State, County, Local) 
Library of Congress 

Government Library (other than Library of Congress) 
U.S. Office of Education 

Library Education— United States & Canada. ALcredited Libiary School, Oiher Library 
Science Program 

Source: Marco (1965, pp. 11-12) 
Terminology 

Library Education— Outside U.S. & Canada 

Other 

Source: Carpenter and Carpenter (1970, pp. 13- H) 
Terminology 

Major Executives (heads of a library system oi major divisiunsuf alibi ary ^ysiemoi library; 
Heads of smaller divisions of a library (Department Heads) 
Library School Faculty 

Academic Deans 
Systems Analysts 
Nonlibrary Ca; ities 

Source: Schlach.,* .nd Thomison (1974, p. 104) 
Terminology 
Faculty 

Academic Libraries 
Public Libraries 
School Libraries 
Special Libraries 
Other Positions 
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Source: White and Momenee (1978, p. 209) 
Tcraiinology 

Library Administration 

Library Operations 

Library Education 

Library Research 

Source: Slavens (1979, p. 223) 
Terminology 

Administrators of Libraries 

Administrators of Library 
Schools 

Professors 

Nonlibrary or Library-Related Work 



APPENDIX D 



Percentage Distribution by Type of Position Held by Doctoral 
Graduates Reported in Published Literature, 1960-1980 





No. of 










Positions Held 






Siudy 


and 
Schools* 


Academic 


Public 




School 


Special 


Library 
Schools 


Library 
Admin. 


Library 

Related Oihers 


Damon (1959) 
Marco (1965) 
Slavens (1969) 
Carpenier & 
Carpcnier (1970) 
5chlachier & 


111(6) 
137 (7) 
96 

121 (7) 


56% 
47% 


3.6% 
1.4% 


49% 
61% 


0.9% 
1.4% 


4.5% 


31% 
44% 
48% 

39% 




7.2% 


























Thomison (1974) 
While & 


435 (15)»» 


24.5% 


2.1% 




2.4% 


2.4% 


60.6% 




8.0% 


Momenee (1978) 


396(17)»» 












51.3% 


33.8% 


11.1% (research) 


Slavens (1979) 
Hum, ei al 


51(1) 






25% 






59% 




3.8% (library operations) 












9.0% 


(1979) 


70 (3) 












45.7% 


32.8% 


21.4% 



•Figure in parenlheses refers lo number of srhools. 
••Figure given is an esiimaied number. 
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